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‘COLD WAR IN THE GRADUATE 


SCHOOLS 


Dean McCutcHeon? has drawn skillfully and with 
penetration the most crucial issues involved in the 
advanced education of public-school teachers who 
make up a large percentage of the total number of 
graduate students across the country today. His 
modest proposals for a broad undergraduate founda- 
tion and a special graduate superstructure designed 
for public-school teachers contain possible and real- 
istic solutions to many of the existing problems in the 
graduate education of public-school teachers. Much 
of recent professional opinion agrees with his four 
major points: 1. a greater breadth of cultural experi- 
ences for the student; 2. a real attempt by graduate 
subject-matter departments to deal directly with the 
problems of teaching their subject; 3. a grounding of 
each student in research attitudes and methods; and 
4. more realistic admission requirements. 

It is significant however, that there is doubt in his 


1R. P. MeCutcheon. ScHOOL AND Society, 74: 1918, 
Sept. 22, pp. 177ff. 


By 
EMERSON SHUCK 


BOWLING GREEN 
(OHIO) STATE UNIVERSITY 


mind, and in most minds, about the possible accept- 
ance of such a program. The existence of that doubt 
leads to the all-too-real problems in the graduate edu- 
eation of teachers. It has also apparently led to the 
circumlocutions in the formal resolutions of confer- 
ence after conference about graduate education, filled 
with qualifications and with obviously negating 
phrases of compromise. What feeds the doubt? 
What hinders the acceptance of logic? What brings 
about the strain? Like Dean McCutcheon, I do not 
pretend to explore new lands, but only to chart some 
of the many detours that dot the familiar way. 
First of all, we Americans are gradually being 
made aware by outside observers that we have a typi- 
eal and unique focus upon life. Nothing has brought 
our national character, and especially its flaws, before 
us so uncomfortably as our unwilling emergence into 
a position of power leadership in the world. From 
the delicately worded reminders by a Canadian pub- 
licist in the Saturday Evening Post and the urbane 
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friendliness of a Brogan, through such intellectual 
evaluations as those by Arthur Koestler and others 
in the Saturday Review of Literature’s recent issue 
devoted to Europe, down to the many disturbing re- 
ports of militant anti-Americanism in England and 
all Europe, we sense in an embarrassing way some of 


our peculiarities as a nation. These, I submit, are 
pertinent to the problem under discussion. 

I do not plan to lecture upon the cultural state of 
the nation. But may I suggest some of the character- 
istics which outsiders have found typical of us, as a 
nation? There is our idea of individual success, 
measured first in dollars and second in popularity 
(whatever that may be). The three concepts—suc- 
cess, dollars, and popularity—are closely entwined in 
the average and too many times 
equated also with the word “good.” Then there is our 
fetish for efficiency and its Aladdin’s lamp, tech- 
nology. Closely allied, but not always working har- 
moniously, is the need for hurry—hurry the prepara- 
tion, hurry the job, hurry even the recreation (or, as 
it was put in the army, “Hurry up and wait”). 

There is also our admirable desire to make it possi- 
ble for everyone to attain the majority of socially de- 
sirable goals—with the frequent undesirable conse- 


American mind 


quences of feather bedding or lowering those goals 
to meet the laxest grasp. Perhaps that accounts, too, 
for the active anti-intellectualism in many quarters 
of the American scene—It’s perfectly legitimate to 
be intelligent, smart, or clever, but not really trust- 
worthy to be intellectual. I think I am correct when 
I interpret the average college student’s plea, byword, 
and excuse, “It’s not down-to-earth,” to mean that he 
not only distrusts, but feels no compulsion to under- 
stand, an intellectual position. The businessman’s or 
administrator’s phrase is, I believe, “He doesn’t have 
his feet on the ground.” Woe betide the speaker who 
attempts to make his commencement address really in- 
tellectual. 

Like intellectualism, culture, too, is regarded as a 
luxury—or “frill,” as I have heard some persons call 
certain aesthetic offerings in a college catalogue. And 
as a possible concomitant of these, there is the non- 
verbalism of many “educated” Americans, both in 
writing their own language gracefully and in learning 
at all a language other than their own. 

The erux of the graduate school’s dilemma in deal- 
ing with the products and proponents of modern 
American public education seems to stem from a 
fundamental ideological difference between the two 
traditions. It is only reasonable to assume that the 
familiar problems will continue until the differences 
either are resolved or become mutually respected. 
Essentially the educationists not only have followed 
the American characteristics outlined previously, but 
have extended the best possibilities of those traits. 
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They have become leaders of the bandwagon, as 
were. It is yet to be proved that they are eithe 
right or wrong, culturally speaking. 

We may ask, of course, whether graduate education 
must of necessity follow these and other typical 
trends in the country at large. Should not oy; 
graduate schools, if not our undergraduate colleges 
and public schools, lead rather than follow the crowd? 
I submit to you the disturbing suggestion that the 
graduate schools, and liberal arts in the college class. 
room, have not exerted the full potential of their 
leadership in education. They have become defenders 
of the faith, rather than its missionaries. They have 
ceased, so often, to be liberal. And they have tog 
frequently been subjected to dull routine in place of 
the inspired, imaginative teaching which is their 
greatest possible glory. 

This has come about in part, it seems to me, be- 
cause of intensive specialization—our submission to 
the expansion of human knowledge and to the Ameri- 
can faith in technology. I believe that I am aware 
of the need for research specialization in all areas: 
but I am also aware that the husks of the research 
process do not often make inspiring fare for under- 
graduates. Specialization in the undergraduate col- 
leges, combined with the growth of college and wi- 
versity populations and our desire for efficiency, has 
fostered rigid departmentalization of the teaching 
function. This has in turn led to the dangers of 
vested interests, to overstuffed major programs, and 
to the fallacy that the curriculum is nothing but a 
series of courses—the more the better, apparently. 
The much-diseussed proliferation of education courses, 
and the growth of the education major, on both the 
graduate and undergraduate level, are but parallels 
to the trend in other areas, regardless of what opinion 
one may hold about the possible content involved. 

I have not intended by these observations to imply 
that there is no value in the graduate-schoo! and the 
liberal-arts programs as they exist. I believe the case 
to be far from that. Like Dean McCutcheon, I be- 
lieve that the humanities and intellectual, scholarly 
pursuits, are the vital core of graduate and, even 
undergraduate, education. Also, like him, I am con- 
vineed that no better device for teaching the patient, 
humble, honest establishment of truth has been in- 
vented than the formal thesis. But I do mean that 
the liberal-arts and the graduate schools have con- 
ducted a series of strategic withdrawals and compro- 
mises when leadership in education was constantly 
being called for. To a great extent the education- 
ists have at least been on the firing line, as they often 
remind us. Their leadership in publie education is 
the result of a positive program geared to meet exist- 
ing situations. 

The public schools today give frank attention to 
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the vocational motive, and the undergraduate colleges 
are not far behind. Knowledge for its own sake runs 
a poor second to skill for the sake of becoming a 
success. Public education is socially centered rather 
than culturally motivated. To produce a good citizen 
is regarded as far more valuable than to develop a 
humane man. The ideal goal for the educated indi- 
vidual is a state of happy, useful adjustment to his 
environment, with the added belief that making ex- 
ternal changes in that environment is the best way 
to increase man’s happiness and usefulness. And, 
finally, there is general acceptance of the education- 
ists’ belief that the student must first be intrigued or 
made interested, and then he will respond to “a learn- 
ing situation.” A great deal of professional educa- 
tional practice is devoted to that assumption. 

Publie-school education today is founded upon 
those axioms, each of which is a direct opposite of 
principles common to the graduate-school tradition. 
The effective intellectual leaders in professional edu- 
eation are squarely behind this ideology, and they 
have, in turn, convinced the local administrators who 
establish policy for the schools of your community 
and mine. The public-school teacher who attends a 
graduate school which holds to the liberal-arts tradi- 
tion is caught squarely in the middle. 

It is about this teacher that we are here concerned, 
for he makes up anywhere from 15 to 75 per cent or 
more of the total registrants in the average graduate 
school today. In the academic year 1949-50, the 
master’s degree in professional education outstripped 
all other areas in number—18,311 out of a total of 
52,219 in the whole country—a little more than 31 
per cent of all master’s degrees conferred.? It may 
certainly be assumed that a number of public-school 
teachers took degrees in other areas. The total of 
doctor’s degrees conferred in education in the same 
period was second only to the number in chemistry 
among the many graduate areas, its 861 degrees com- 
prising a little less than 13 per cent of the total. 

As Dean McCutcheon has pointed out, the publie- 
school teacher is faced with pressing questions of 
certification, salary increment, advancement, and pro- 
fessional well-being which are largely determined by 
the educationist’s set of honestly held goals. 

When have the graduate schools ever shown inter- 
est in the certification requirements for public-school 
teachers; and what influence do they exert today, as a 
consequence of their neglect? Yet the public-school 
teacher must be constantly aware of them, especially 
if he is thinking of advancement to a supervisory or 
administrative position. In a number of states a 
teacher who anticipates ever becoming an administra- 
tor is forced to take his graduate work in educational 


2R. C. Story, ‘‘Earned Degrees Conferred, 1949-50,’’ 
Higher Education, 7: 78, Dee. 1, 1950, Table 4. 
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administration, since his certification as an adminis- 
trator will depend upon that particular master’s de- 
gree. Because of the comparatively higher salaries 


in administrative positions, a vast majority of the 
men coming to graduate school from teaching posi- 
tions have educational administration as at least one 
of their first choices as a graduate area. Only a few 
rare communities require that a public-school teacher 
do his graduate work in the subject which he may be 
teaching. 

The situation is not bettered by the paucity of un- 
dergraduate background offered by some knockers at 
the graduate-school door. All too typical is the 
health-and-physical-education major with a teaching 
minor in the social studies or industrial arts, whose 
popularity as a coach has directed the interest of the 
board of education toward him as a probable school 
administrator. He needs an advanced degree. Like 
all certified teachers, he has credit for a substantial 
block of professional education on the undergraduate 
level. With such motives and preparation he comes 
for the degree. The poor job of counseling done by 
the colleges when they permitted so many returning 
veterans to prepare for teaching physical education 
(in spite of the market for such teachers) is a factor 
that will haunt the graduate schools for more than a 
few years. 

Then there is the matter of salary schedules and the 
flattering assumption by local boards and administra- 
tors that a graduate degree automatically entitles the 
possessor to higher pay. We must not be too un- 
sympathetic with the person who enters graduate 
school as a result of this situation. He does not often 
have as a primary personal motive the cheating or 
dodging of graduate-school ideals. He usually is 
quite willing to be further educated—but in the 
ideological climate to which he has become accus- 
tomed. When he has to conform to patterns and 
regulations based upon ideals which his professional 
eareer does not really embrace, he is somewhat be- 
wildered and eventually becomes either resigned or 
rebellious. The graduate school in turn is uncom- 
fortable, whether it is hard-boiled or compromising, 
for either way a sweet reasonableness is impossible. 

These are the problems underlying the doubts men- 
tioned in the opening paragraphs. On the one hand 
lie the traditional graduate-school ideals; on the other 
mount the convictions of the leaders of public educa- 
tion. Brooding over them all is a series of questions 
that eventually must be answered. 

Are the graduate schools going to have to recognize 
the ideological motives of the publie schools? (Ree- 
ognition would not necessarily mean acceptance, but 
it would mean respect.) And are they willing to 
assume the responsibilities entailed by the potentiali- 
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ties of leadership left for them now in public educa- 
tion? 

If, however, the public intends to demand more and 
more from its teachers in the way of specialization, 
general background, and professional methodology, 
then is not the traditional four-year undergraduate 
program for teachers going to have to be extended 
another year? In such a case could graduate study 
once more hold to ideals of scholarship apparently not 
now fully possible? 

Still further, does not the liberal-arts tradition need 
to take its own pulse and embark on a program of 


Corres bondence 
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revitalization? Conservation of our heritage surely 
means more than hoarding the treasures of the past, 

And, finally, can the evils of departmentalized spe. 
cialization in our colleges be modified without destroy. 
ing the many fine qualities which the traditional ace. 
demic system contains? 

If the answer is “no” to most of these questions, we 
can probably look forward to continued cold war op 
the education-graduate-school front, until the rift be. 
comes complete or the graduate schools and many of 
their students have compromised themselves into 4 
state of educational hypocrisy. 





RECONSTRUCTIONISM: NEW LAMPS 
FOR OLD? 
Marian G. VALENTINE 


Editor, Educational Newsletter 
Brooklyn 2 


RECONSTRUCTIONISM—is it really a new-born babe 
in the philosophical family or merely Progressivism 
with its face lifted and a 1951 wardrobe? Is it really 
a philosophy of “magnetic foresight,” or just a 
variety of “progressivist self-criticism,” a legitimate, 
or perhaps “illegitimate,” child of its Progressivist 


parent? 

Are we really present at the birth of a new-born 
infant or is its proud parent, like Cissie, in “A Tree 
Grows in Brooklyn,” fondly displaying as new a 
child who has by no means but just seen the light 
of day? 

Are we being advised, cajoled, and befuddled into 
trading in our old lamps for a new one, which though 
dazzling in its modern design, has not the unlimited 
potential and age-tested worth of the old? Will we 
wake up sadly, like Aladdin, and wish that we had 
our old lamp back, little though we valued it and 
poorly though we used it? Or do our modern philo- 
sophical genii really have new lamps for old? 

Is Reconstructionism merely “a new catharsis de- 
signed to reform the reformism of Progressive educa- 
tion by capitalizing on its achievements,” while at the 
same time it subjects both it and several other philo- 
sophies of education to severe criticism? So says 
one of Reconstructionism’s most severe critics. 

Richard D. Mosier, in a sparkling article on “The 
Prospects of Reconstructionism,” ScHooL anp So- 
ciety, April 28, states that Reconstructionism is not 
a new philosophy “but a variety of Progressivist self- 
criticism, in which an imaginative and Utopian future 
state of affairs is taken as a criterion for evaluating 
both Progressivism and its chief rivals, Essentialism 
and Perennialism,” and refers to Theodore Brameld’s 


“Patterns of Educational Philosophy” (pp. 196-208) 
to support his views. 

It is old in that it borrows ingredients of many 
different viewpoints and fuses them into a compound 
which is both like and unlike the original and the old, 
But as the whole is always greater than its parts, as 
the group has qualities and power which the entities 
in it do not possess and never can possess as indi- 
viduals, and as the ocean has more power than its 
drops and certainly, in its foamy volume, looks 
greatly different, so, in its fusion of the old with the 
new and by the power generated by this fusion, Re- 
constructionism seems in some of its aspects somehow 
new. 

One cannot deny that it is not, in many ways, 
eclectic. But unlike the old eclecticism, its method 
of combining its many elements is new. For the ele- 
ments are not combined in “piecemeal and artificial 
fashion” as in the old eclecticism, but in a painstaking, 
experimental, orderly, and progressive pattern, which, 
though still in the process of being woven into an 
imaginative and Utopian design, is in its group- 
centered and scientific method of weaving something 
new. Indeed, its pattern is as symmetrical as a 
spider’s web. 

Am I a Reconstructionist? Reconstructionists are 
radicals. So Professor Brameld tells us, and I am 
not a radical. Few females ever are. We cling to the 
known, the tried, the experienced, and think that ’tis 
better to bear the ills we have than to fly to others 
we know not of. Rousseau, Coleridge, Godwin, 
Shelley, dreamers all, left a trail of broken-hearted 
and weary females behind them. Male “Reconstrue- 
tionism,” making the world over, has always been very 
hard upon women. 

For women know that before a house can be mod- 
ernized it must first be torn apart and that recon- 
struction is always an exceedingly messy job. It 
is usually the females who have to patch up the 
cracks and sweep up the dirt. So the female eye 
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examines rather critically and decidedly doubtfully 
the Reconstructionist’s ery of “New Lamps for Old.”. 

To state that Reconstructionism, however, is just 
“a new catharsis,” as Dr. Mosier believes, is not to 
tell the whole story. Anyone who reads Brameld’s 
“Ends and Means in Education” and “Patterns of 
Educational Philosophy” gets a new way of looking 
at the world and its problems, whether one agrees 
personally with the author’s views or not. One looks 
at the world through a new pair of glasses. 

Perhaps the glasses do not focus properly. Per- 
haps the world the author envisions is as unreal as 
the Wonderland that Alice entered when she stepped 
through the looking glass or fell down the rabbit hole. 
Time will tell. 
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But Reconstructionism, repudiating “all super- 
naturalisms,” with God left out, is not for me. 
“There’s a divinity that shapes our ends, rough-hew 
them how we may.” I believe, with David, that the 
Lord is our rock and our strength; that underneath 
are the everlasting arms; that only those who trust 


in the Lord “shall run and not be weary, shall walk 
and not faint”; and that it is only with God’s help 
that we shall ever reach the Promised Land of World 
Brotherhood, “reconstruct” 

New lamps for old? Is Reconstructionism really 
new? Dr. Mosier says no. Does it matter? Whether 
new or old can it lighten our darkness and make clear 
the pathway to a better world? That, as Hamlet 
said long ago, is the question. 


as we will. 





Educational Literature Review... 





PSYCHOLOGY OF EDUCATION’ 


RECENT years have witnessed much soul-searching 
among the specialists in educational psychology with 
regard to the aims and content of their subject.? 
There is an undoubted awareness of the need to avoid 
duplication with other courses in psychology and edu- 
eation, to translate research findings into functional 
terms, and to promote scientific inquiries into the 
nature of the learning process and other phases of 
a discipline which is a basic element in teacher edu- 
eation. It is perhaps a little too early to expect that 
the results of this wave of dissatisfaction and criti- 
cism will be visible in the current writings, but it 
seems certain that changes will be made in due course. 

The observer of the educational-psychology scene 
must again be struck by the fact that the most promi- 
nent feature of the literary output is the profusion of 
textbooks, a good many of them carrying the identical 
label. Returning for another bow are two texts, 
“Educational Psychology” (third edition) and “Ele- 
mentary Educational Psychology” (second edition), 
hoth edited by Charles E. Skinner, professor of edu- 
eation at New York University. The former volume 
appears in a new, attractive format and shows evi- 
dence that its material is up to date. It remains an 
excellent guide to recent research, with the thoroughly 
documented chapter on intelligence by Paul Witty of 
Northwestern University an example of the better 
kind of organization and presentation. Well over 

1 For an analysis of the literature for 1945-48, see W. 
W. Brickman, ‘‘ Educational Psychology,’’ ScHoot AND 
SocieTY, 68: 218-223, September 25, 1948. 

2 Cf., the bibliography at the end of Leah Greenberg, 


‘*The Bleached Bones of Educational Psychology,’’ Edu- 
cational Forum, XV, May, 1951, p. 453. 





By 

WILLIAM W. BRICKMAN 

SCHOOL OF EDUCATION, 

NEW YORK UNIVERSITY 
one third of the book consists of developmental psy- 
chology and other topics usually treated in other text- 
books. The elementary volume does not seem to have 
undergone any significant change, not even insofar 
as outworn clichés about the teaching of facts vs. 
creative and expressive education are concerned (p. 
332). There is no need to recapitulate the merits 
and demerits of both books; these are available, one 
column long, in a previous review acticle.* 

The second edition of “Educational Psychology,” by 
William Clark Trow, professor of educational psy- 
chology, University of Michigan, was issued nearly 
two decades after the original. To Dr. Trow, the 
subject of his interest is definable as “individual and 
social psychology applied to education” (p. 8). In 
consequence, it is not shocking to find him shying 
away from what has been the traditional stuff of 
educational psychology. Out of 17 chapters in this 
700-page tome, only three or perhaps at best four 
may be regarded as being peculiarly germane to his 
theme, the remainder being better identified with gen- 
eral psychology, educational sociology, mental hy- 
giene, and tests and measurements. Not that all this 
is foreign to the field or unimportant in any way, but 
it is presented in such detail as to make it impinge 
upon what is taught in the other courses. Then again, 
why must textbook writers in this and other areas of 
education assume that the student neither has learned 
anything before nor will learn anything after? Why 
not leave the process of correlation to the teacher and 
students rather than to the textbook? This point is 
not simply raised in connection with Trow’s book; it 
3 Brickman, loc. cit., p. 219. 
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is equally applicable to most of the others in the field. 
Much attention is given to the late Kurt Lewin’s field, 
theory and group dynamics (pp. 70-82). On the 
whole, Trow writes readably without the interference 
of pedagese and helpfully provides summaries, study 
questions, and annotated bibliographies at the end of 
each chapter. Relatively little use, on the other hand, 
is discernible of the rich researches in educational psy- 
chology, either in the text or in the reading lists. 

In contrast to this work is the third edition of “Edu- 
cational Psychology,” by Arthur I. Gates and Arthur 
T. Jersild, professors of education at Teachers Col- 
lege, Columbia University; T. R. McConnell, now at 
the University of Buffalo; and Robert C. Challman, 
clinical professor of psychology at the University of 
Kansas. This textbook was a solo performance by 
Dr. Gates as far back as 1923, and it has grown and 
developed with the years. The content is solid and, 
for the most part, within the domain of educational 
psychology; yet, even here a goodly portion is con- 
cerned with general and child psychology. Sum- 
maries, questions and exercises, and general and spe- 
cialized reading references facilitate teaching via this 
widely used book. Not the least of its desirable traits 
is its tone of objectivity. 

Now in its fourth edition, and younger by two years 
than the preceding, is Charles Fox’s “Educational 
Psychology: Its Problems and Methods.” This British 
production, issued for the first time under an Amer- 
ican imprint, aims to show the student how “to find 
his way about the vast and growing jungle of experi- 
mental work, so as not to lose sight of the psycho- 
logical wood in the forest of statistical trees” (p. vi). 
It lays emphasis on mental heredity and development, 
perception, physical and emotional growth from in- 
fancy through adolescence, and mental testing. In 
addition, there are chapters on psychoanalysis and 
aesthetic appreciation. According to the dust jacket, 
this volume has been the “standard text” on educa- 
tional psychology in England during the past quarter- 
century, but the textual organization and lack of 
questions may not make it as suitable a teaching in- 
strument on these shores. Dr. Fox, formerly the di- 
rector of training at Cambridge, has not overlooked 
history or American research in the preparation of his 
book. And although he touches on the psychology of 
the curriculum only in passing, as it were, he manages 
to come up with some challenging suggestions (e.g., 
p. 210) regarding what is worth-while teaching. 

Among the books published for the first time, “Edu- 
cational Psychology,” by Harvey A. Peterson, late 
professor of psychology at the Illinois State Normal 
University; Stanley S. Marzolf, professor of psy- 
chology at ISNU; and Nancy Bayley, research asso- 
ciate at the University of California, is noteworthy 
as an effort to stress social environment and co- 


a 
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operative group learning. Fortunately this is not 
carried to the extreme of neglecting the staples of 
educational psychology. A special feature is the 
chapter of case studies in teaching and learning, which 
comprises material ordinarily to be found in texts on 
methodology. Frequent reference is made to the re. 
sults of research studies (e.g., chapter 5). The peda- 
gogical aids consist of summaries, questions and exer. 
cises, annotated reading lists, and film recommenda- 
tions. 

The importance of the current social scene and the 
problems of a changing social order form the point of 
departure of “Educational Psychology” and are dis. 
cussed by Lawrence E. Cole, professor of psychology 
at Oberlin College, and William F. Bruce, professor 
of education at Oneonta (N. Y.) State Teachers Col- 
lege. The major themes of educational psychology, 
according to the authors, are the whole personality 
within its social milieu, the effect of the learning 
process on the developing personality, and the ap- 
plication of the findings of psychological research to 
school practices. It can be said that the material 
presented follows this pattern faithfully, but somehow 
the large chunks of sociology, anthropology, and psy- 
choanalysis tend to dwarf the title of the book. With 
the aid of brief case studies, photographs, lists of 
books and films, and functional problems, the authors 
have succeeded in writing an out-of-the-ordinary book 
in a style that is eminently readable but at times 
borders on the breezy. For men steeped in the canons 
of scientific method they are rather tendentious and 
all too often prone toward propaganda in behalf of 
Progressivism (¢.g., pp. 233, 377-78). They rehash 
all the overworked charges against the Old School, 
and then by means of clever phrases demolish the 
older educational theory and practice. The relevance 
of all this subjective criticism to the field of educa- 
tional psychology is still to be demonstrated. 

Fundamental to “Educational Psychology,” by Ed- 
win R. Guthrie, professor of psychology and dean of 
the graduate school of the University of Washington, 
and Francis F. Powers, professor of educational psy- 
chology and dean of the college of education at the 
same institution, is the conviction that “the heart of 
educational psychology is the psychology of learning” 
(p. iii). Moreover, learning theory has meaning only 
when operative upon “the all-round growth of young 
people when applied in the classroom” (ibid.). The 
greater portion of this volume, accordingly, is devoted 
to the various phases of the learning process, includ- 
ing the problem of social and personal adjustment by 
way of learning experiences. The last section treats 
the psychology of school organization and administra- 
tion. In general, the content is elementary but sub- 
stantial, repetitious but relevant, not always fresh but 
frequently useful. Interestingly written, it contains 
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reading lists and review questions. There are oceca- 
sional touches of determinism (p. 256) and dogmatism 
(p. 327), but one also finds an unusual appreciation 
of the role of the textbook in the teaching process. 
Singularly free from the errors in proper names 
which marred the publisher’s textbooks two or three 
years ago, the Guthrie-Powers volume is a suitable 
teaching source for those who are reactionary enough 
to desire a relatively undiluted educational psychology. 

The subtitle of “Educational Psychology: A Study 
of Educational Growth,” by J. M. Stephens, professor 
of educational psychology at the Johns Hopkins Uni- 
versity, is but a partial indication of the book’s scope. 
Actually, a great deal of space is taken up with the 
phenomena of physical, social, and personal growth. 
It is apparent that intellectual and scholastic growth 
are subsumed under “mental growth.” Most of the 
700-odd pages can be elassified as educational psy- 
chology and much is applicable to classroom situa- 
tions. Dr. Stephens pays the customary attention to 
the Lewin theory, lays stress on research techniques, 
and has a good word for lecturing as a teaching pro- 
cedure (pp. 332-34). The study aids comprise sum- 
maries, exercises and questions, general and special 
bibliographies, and lists of films. 

A work, the merits of which are likely to be under- 
estimated because of its brevity, is “An Outline of 
Educational Psychology,” by the late Rudolf Pintner 
of Columbia’s Teachers College; John J. Ryan, asso- 
ciate professor of education at Hunter College; Paul 
V. West, professor emeritus of education at New York 
University; and three other authors. Now in its fifth 
edition—a sign of its popularity—this book, pared 
down to bone-dry essentials, can serve a more useful 
purpose than do some works which are afflicted with 
expansiveness and verbosity. Its main sections deal 
with the history of educational psychology, the learn- 
ing process, tests and measurements, mental hygiene 
and character psychology, and the psychology of ele- 
mentary and high-school subjects. The bibliographies 
are abundant and up to date. Curiously, there are 
editorial slips, some of them on the title page itself. 

Varying the titling somewhat, Robert G. Simpson, 
professor of psychology and education at the Car- 
negie Institute of Technology, names his product, 
“Fundamentals of Educational Psychology.” While 
the lion’s share of space is given to the learning proc- 
ess, the growth and development of the child receive 
adequate attention. An admirable feature of the book 
is the provision of abstracts of research articles at 
the close of each chapter. 

Elementary in style and content, the second edition 
of Herbert Sorenson’s “Psychology in Education” 
concentrates on growth and development, mental hy- 
giene, guidance, and learning and adds new chapters 
on the teacher’s mental hygiene and basic motivation. 
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The author, professor of psychology at the University 
of Kentucky, leaves little to the previous knowledge 
of the student (e.g., Binet-Simon tests) and does his 
best to give him a reliable introduction to educational 
psychology : to the lucid text he has added summaries, 


questions, copious research and textbook references, 
and a serviceable glossary. Harold Benjamin’s edi- 
torial introduction is a delight to read, as is every- 
thing from his pen, and his pedagogical bias, shining 
through the lines, is not a hard pill to take. Dr. 
Sorenson’s textual matter at times is not free from 
discussions far removed from objective reality: wit- 
ness his suecessful annihilation of the straw-man 
theory of history teaching (p. 383). It should be 
recorded that the publishers have based five -i6 mm 
sound films and five 35 mm silent filmstrips on the 
contents of this volume. 

The shortest of the textbooks currently in use is 
“Psychological Factors in Education,” by Henry 
Beaumont, late professor of psychology at the Uni- 
versity of Kentucky, and Freeman G. Macomber, 
professor of education at Drake University. The 
chief reason for its abbreviated form is due to the 
author’s assumption that “the reader has a fair knowl- 
edge of the physiological basis of learning” (p. v). 
The keynotes to what is presented are, therefore, 
learning, adjustment, and guidance. The problems, 
self-evaluation exercises, and reading suggestions are 
helpful to the students, but the verbalistie writing 
is not. The authors oppose equally educational tradi- 
tionalism, their representation of which is oversimpli- 
fied and not accurate (pp. 2, 113-17), and “extreme 
progressivism” (p. 122). 

In the third edition of “The Psychology of Teach- 
ing,” Asahel D. Woodruff, dean of the graduate school 
of Brigham Young University, defines educational 
psychology as “that branch of general psychology 
which deals primarily with problems of learning, con- 
sidered from the standpoint of the characteristics of 
the learner, the nature of what is to be learned, and 
the process by which learning takes place” (p. 1). 
Realizing that the subject covers a vast territory, he 
declares that he is limiting his presentation to those 
aspects which are most useful to teachers. In actual 
practice, however, he does not accomplish his purpose, 
since he includes much matter from general psychol- 
ogy. More than twice the size of the first edition, this 
textbook contains review questions, class exercises, and 
selected references. Research studies appear more 
often in the present edition in the footnotes and brief 
bibliographies. In general, it is an enlightening 
source of knowledge of the learning situation as 
viewed from the functional classroom angle. 

The well-known British psychologist, C. W. Valen- 
tine, professor emeritus of education at the University 
of Birmingham, contributes “Psychology and Its 
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Bearing on Education.” Containing valuable mate- 
rial, this volume is not especially suited as a textbook, 
since it lacks study questions and bibliographies, and 
its footnotes make comparatively rare references to 
research materials. Very little mention is made of 
American research work in educational psychology 
(how often do American writings take stock of British 
and other foreign studies?). Besides what is usually 
discussed in similar works, Dr. Valentine’s book takes 
into account the problems of sex and aesthetic edu- 
cation. 

The talents of a practical sociologist, Fritz Redl, 
and an educational psychologist, William W. Watten- 
berg, both at Wayne University, have been combined 
in producing “Mental Hygiene in Teaching.” What 
the authors have sought to do is to translate the fun- 
damentals of mental hygiene into practice so that 
teachers might “strengthen children psychologically, 
and thus increase their chances of becoming happy 
and effective adults” (p. ix). Not the least outcome 
of this process would be the heightened satisfaction 
that the teachers would derive from their labors. The 
content of the book, appropriately enough, is divided 
among the basic principles, the applications to the 
classroom, and special problems affecting pupils, par- 
ents, and teachers. As might be guessed from the 
authorship, many case studies are offered to illustrate 
precept and practice. The apparatus pedagogicus en- 
compasses summaries, reading lists, audio-visual aids, 
a glossary, and other helps. The Redl-Wattenberg 
opus is not only a fine textbook for courses in mental 
hygiene, but also a useful supplementary work in 
classes in educational psychology. 

So much for the textbooks, no less than sixteen of 
them.* Coincidentally, this number matches the total 
of all the books discussed in the previously cited re- 
view article of three years ago. A glance may now be 
taken at the specialized writings in educational psy- 
chology. 

Those who have read John §S. Brubacher’s “A His- 
tory of the Problems of Education” will recall that the 
chapter on educational psychology commences with 
Plato and Aristotle, leaps with chronological lightness 
over Quintilian and Comenius, and comes to a landing 
on John Locke. The gaps are not due to shortcom- 
ings in the scholarly equipment of Professor Bru- 
bacher, but rather to the paucity of monographs on 
early developments. “Educational Psychology of the 
Ancient Hindus,” by Debendra Chandra Das Gupta, 

4 Among the related works which can be used in the 
teaching of educational psychology are J. L. Mursell, 
‘*Psychological Testing’’ (second edition, New York, 
Longmans, Green, 1949); F. L. Goodenough, ‘‘ Mental 
Testing: Its History, Principles, and Applications’’ 
(New York: Rinehart, 1949); L. J. Cronbach, ‘‘ Essen- 
tials of Psychological Testing’’ (New York: Harper, 


1949); and F. S. Freeman, ‘‘Theory and Practice of 
Psychological Testing’’ (New York: Holt, 1950). 
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reader in education at Gauhati University and holder 

of an M.A. and Ed.D. from the University of (ajj. 
fornia, is an attempt to sketch a part of the void 
Dr. Das Gupta claims that the ancient Hindus “pos. 
sessed ...a thorough knowledge of educational psy- 
chology [and] based their teachings on sound psy. 
chological principles” (p. vii). Covering topically g 
period of more than two millennia, specifically from 
the time of the Rigveda (c. 1000 B.C.) to the twelfth 
century A.D., the author has drawn upon the litera. 
ture of Buddhism, Brahmanism, and Jainism to illys. 
trate his argument that the psychological knowledge 
of the ancient Hindu writers was “accurate and thor. 
ough, if not also astonishingly modern” (p. 1). Not 
only has he utilized the original Sanskrit sources, 
quoting often in Latinized script, but he has con. 
stantly taken advantage of English translations of 
these classics, a fact which makes the reading process 
easier for the Occidental student. (The difficulties 
of making head or tail of the Sanskrit are compounded 
by the presence of polysyllabie words, at least one of 
them 44 letters long, p. 179). Dr. Das Gupta has 
classified his data under the headings of child and 
adolescent psychology, sensations, sense perceptions, 
memory, intelligence, and the like. General psychol- 
ogy, it is evident, is better represented than educa- 
tional psychology, notwithstanding the title. How- 
ever, the author tries to bring out the educational im- 
plications and applications of the Hindu doctrines, 
and he is particularly successful in his exposition of 
their concepts of intelligence (pp. 114-25). Some 
of his material has questionable value for the edu- 
cational psychologists, as, for example, the paraphrase 
of the description of the aft area of the adolescent 
girl’s anatomy as recorded by Rupagoswami in 
“Ujjvalanilamanih” (pp. 28-29), or the illuminating 
opinion derived from “Ummagga Jataka” that “not 
all the girls in their adolescence have bulky waists, 
and some among them possess slender waists” (p. 28). 
The volume is less a contribution to history than a 
presentation of ideas about the nature and behavior 
of children, not so much a testament to ancient sci- 
entifie psychology as a compilation of insights gained 
by observation. Its value lies in the fact that it offers 
material not available to non-Sanskrit readers (Ka- 
lidasa’s “Sakuntala” being an outstanding exception). 
The bibliography appears comprehensive and the 
classified index is unusually good, even if there are 
slight inconsistencies in spelling and accents in com- 
parison with the text proper. 

In a small pamphlet, “Educational Psychology: Its 
Development and Present Status,’ Glenn M. Blair, 
professor of educational psychology at the University 
of Illinois, does more for the present status than for 
the development of his field. Disposing of the pre- 
Pestalozzi period in about a page, Dr. Blair comes to 
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the 20th century after four more pages and thereafter 
organizes his material under the rubrics of criticisms, 
objectives, contents, teaching methods, current prac- 
tices, and desirable future developments of the course 
in educational psychology. In trying to cover too 
much ground in a limited space, Blair has produced 
a suggestive sketch, rather than an historical survey. 


The list of significant omissions is too long for enu- 
meration. It suffices to point to the lack of mention 
of the work of Rein, Meumann, and Lay; the his- 
torical essays by Daniel B. Leary and Jesse B. Sears, 
among others; or the textbooks in use in the United 
States prior to 1900. There are several points (pp. 
32-34) which ery aloud for elucidation and qualifica- 
tion. It is to be hoped that Dr. Blair will find time 
to elaborate his initial study which can serve as a 
point of departure for those desiring to investigate 
the past of educational psychology.° 

Shedding more light on one phase of the develop- 
ment of educational psychology is Nicholas Pastore’s 
“The Nature-Nurture Controversy,” a Ph.D. disserta- 
tion prepared under the direction of Goodwin Watson 
at Teachers College, Columbia University. Dr. Pas- 
tore attempted an investigation of “the relationship 
betweeen the outlook of scientists on controversial 
nature-nurture problems and their attitudes toward 
social, political, and economic questions” (p 1). He 
chose for study 24 scientists, six of them English and 
the rest American, representing the fields of psy- 
chology, statistics, genetics, biology, sociology, anthro- 
pology, and education.The psychologists totaled ten, 
while the biologists-geneticists numbered nine. The 
roster of thinkers reads like a Who’s Who of top- 
flight men of the 20th century—Francis Galton, Karl 
Pearson, Edward L. Thorndike, Lewis M. Terman, 
Lester F. Ward, Franz Boas, William C. Bagley, 
Herbert S. Jennings, and Hermann J. Muller, to 
mention but some. Their views are classified and 
analyzed, sometimes in too compressed a form. Pas- 
tore’s finding is that, with two exceptions, “varying 
nature-nurture emphases were significantly related to 
particular sociopolitical orientations; those emphasiz- 
ing environmental factors tended towards liberalism 
or radicalism, those emphasizing hereditary factors 
tended toward conservatism” (pp. 176-77). In other 
words, the interrelationship between the two variables 
lends strength to the belief that the nature-nurture 
controversy is explainable on sociological as well as 
scientifie grounds. Like Merle Curti’s “The Social 
Ideas of American Educators” and Norman Woelfel’s 
“Molders of the American Mind,” Pastore’s study 


5The few pages in the second edition of Edwin G. 
Boring’s ‘‘A History of Experimental Psychology’’ 
(New York: Appleton-Century-Crofts, 1950) are inade- 
quate as a guide to the development of educational psy- 
chology, pp. 567-70, 581, et passim. 
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furnishes a better understanding of the thought proe- 
esses of intellectual leadership, but there is room for 
reasonable doubt as to clear-cut causality. The ap- 
pended bibliography is a thorough listing of pertinent 
publications. 

Also in the sociological vein is Allison Davis’s 
“Social-Class Influences upon Learning,” the Inglis 
Lecture for 1948. The aim of the author, professor 
of education at the University of Chicago, is “to 
describe, in quantitative terms and also in terms of 
learning-theory, the basic socialization of the human 
character and intellect, as this social learning is guided 
in middle-class culture and in lower-class (or slum) 
culture” (p. 3). His special thesis has become fa- 
miliar to those who read the literature or who attend 
conventions: “Fundamentally, the cultural bias of the 
standard tests of intelligence consists in their having 
fixed upon only those types of mental behaviors in 
which the higher and middle socio-economie groups 
are superior”; consequently, “they do not measure the 
comparative over-all mental behavior of the higher 
and lower socio-economic groups, because they do not 
use problems which are equally familiar and moti- 
vating to all such groups” (pp. 47-48). Among his 
observations is the charge that pupils’ learning goals 
are arbitrarily restricted “to a very narrow range of 
activities” (p. 88) by a predominantly middle-class 
teaching profession. 

“Immediate and Retention Effects of Interpolated 
Rest Periods on Learning Performance” is a Teach- 
ers College doctoral dissertation submitted by Bertram 
Epstein, assistant professor of educational psychology 
at the College of the City of New York. Guided by 
Irving Lorge, this study repeats his experiment and 
that of a later investigator. After testing students of 
educational psychology, Professor Epstein found that 
the rest periods “led to immediately superior perform- 
ances which disappeared rapidly as the rest periods 
were withdrawn” (p. 64). The conclusions of this 
research extend somewhat the comprehension of the 
learning process. 

More on the style and level of Howard L. Kings- 
ley’s “The Nature and Conditions of Learning” (ex- 
cept for the lack of part of the pedagogical appa- 
ratus) rather than on that of Ernest R. Hilgard’s 
“Theories of Learning” is the new semi-textbook, 
“An Educational Psychology of Learning.” Written 
by J. W. Tilton, associate professor of educational 
psychology at Yale University, this brief study seeks 
to integrate the psychology of learning so as to make 
it most functional for students of education. The lack 
of bibliographies is made up by the plentiful foot- 
note citations. On the whole, this is a convenient 
summary of the significance of the learning process 
upon the individual, and it should find its place among 
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the standard supplementary works in educational psy- 
chology. 

The problems of educational testing always attract 
special notice. In addition to its annual bulletins 
summarizing the fall and achievement testing pro- 
grams in independent schools, the Educational Ree- 
ords Bureau has recently issued a processed manual, 
“Introduction to Testing and the Use of Test Re- 
sults.” This publication, which was prepared by 
Margaret Selover, Arthur E. Traxler, and others, is 
designed for those who need elementary guidance in 
the principles and practices of school measurements. 
It is provided with bibliographies, tables, and graphs. 
The purpose of “How to Make Achievement Tests,” 
by Robert M. W. Travers, associate professor of edu- 
eation at the College of the City of New York, is self- 
evident. This is a clearly written, functional hand- 
book which explores the mysteries of completion, mul- 
tiple-choice, and essay (free-answer) tests. William 
Stephenson, director of Oxford University’s Institute 
of Experimental Psychology, describes, with occa- 
sional informality, the uses of intelligence tests, tests 
of creative imagination, and achievement tests in his 
“Testing School Children.” With the support of test 
specimens (including some in color), he furnishes a 
lively, if brief, introduction to his subject. One of 
his conclusions should give cause for rumination: “As 
for intelligence, this is an empty concept in itself, 
which we don’t even measure in practice; it should 
be replaced by Galton’s notion of natural ability with 
zest and honest endeavour at its roots, and this, I be- 
lieve, we measure to a considerable extent with suit- 
able tests of ability” (pp. 98-99). Finally,® “Meas- 
uring Educational Achievement,” by William J. 
Micheels and M. Ray Karnes, respectively professors 
of industrial education at the universities of Minne- 
sota and Illinois, has been specifically intended for 
the classroom and shop teacher. This textbook, which 
possesses the customary teaching aids, contains the 
theory of testing; the construction, administration, 
interpretation, and evaluation of various kinds of 
achievement tests; two sizable chapters on object and 
manipulative-performance tests; and sundry sugges- 
tions for the improvement of the testing process. 

Four volumes of essays on educational psychology 
and adjacent areas conclude the present collection of 
writings under discussion. For students of the late 
Edward Lee Thorndike’s views, his compilation of 22 
essays, published over the decades, is a handy book 
to have around. Entitled “Selected Writings from a 
Connectionist’s Psychology,” this anthology is an in- 

6See also R. L. Thorndike, chairman, ‘‘ Individual 
Conference on Testing Problems’’ (Princeton, N. J.: 
Educational Testing Service, 1951) ; and the special issue, 


‘*Educational and Psychological Testing,’’ Review of 
Educational Research, XX, February, 1950. 
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dex to positions in general, educational, and applieq 
psychology which at one time commanded far mor 
influence than at the present, but they are most use. 
ful for an understanding of how the science developed 
during this century. The reprinted essays are pref. 
aced by a brief autobiographical sketch. Over 70) 
pages of text constitute the content of “Learning 
Theory and Personality Dynamics,” by O. Hobart 
Mowrer, research professor of psychology at the Uni. 
versity of Illinois. Each element in the title receives 
an equal allocation of space and number of chapters, 
The latter represents 24 papers, many of them pre. 
viously published in the American Journal of Ortho. 
psychiatry, Harvard Educational Review, Journal of 
Experimental Psychology, and other technical sourees, 
While there is a diversity in difficulty and scope of 
the material (chapter 22, “The Life and Work of 
Edgar Allan Poe: A Study in Conscience-Killing”), 
it is hard to escape the feeling that the meat of this 
tome can serve as nourishment even to the interme- 
diate student of educational psychology. Much of the 
same can be said of “Learning and Instruction,” part 
I of the Forty-Ninth Yearbook of the National Society 
for the Study of Education, produced by a committee 
under the chairmanship of G. Lester Anderson, until 
recently dean of teacher education of the College of 
the City of New York. The aim of this collective 
work is “to focus the relevant data and concepts from 
the psychology of learning upon the problems of in- 
struction in the elementary and secondary schools” 
(p. 1). Contributors of the calibre of Arthur I. 
Gates, Ernest R. Hilgard, and Ralph W. Tyler sun- 
marize the current knowledge about the factors basic 
to the learning process, the methods by which children 
learn at school, and the application of the principles 
of learning toward improving instruction in the 
schools. This yearbook should prove to be a useful 
text and starting point in courses in advanced edu- 
eational psychology and educational research. The 
papers comprising “Measurement and Evaluation in 
the Improvement of Education,” edited by Arthur E. 
Traxler of the Educational Records Bureau, do not 
all stick to the basic subject, treating as they do the 
high-school curriculum, the Citizenship Education 
Project, general education, and the current interna- 
tional situation. Most of the contributions, however, 
contain numerous hints in support of the title of the 
little book, which publishes the addresses delivered 
by testing experts and others at the 15th annual con- 
ference (1950) cosponsored by the Educational Ree- 
ords Bureau and the American Council on Education. 

The past few years seem to have been marked by 
a proliferation of published matter about educational 
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psychology.” Broadly viewed, these writings show an 


increasing stress on child and adolescent development,$ 


Gestalt theory and group dynamics,® applications to 
| educational and vocational guidance, and sociological 
‘interpretation. There exists some justifiable doubt 
i whether this broadening of the subject’s scope will 
enhance its peculiar value in the teacher-education 
§ program. A marked departure from the learning- 


process content may possibly result in an abatement 
of interest in the research aspects of educational psy- 


F chology,!° hardly a remote possibility in view of the 


fact research is not abundant any more in such fields 
as educational history. Greater concern with the es- 


tentials of educational psychology and avoidance of 
i trespassing upon the territories of the other areas of 


the teacher-education curriculum (this is not to dis- 


F courage correlation and integration in the classrooms, 


however) will insure the subject’s place in the pro- 
cram of studies. Otherwise it runs the risk of eatch- 
ing the eye and ire of dogmatists who determine the 


F nature of what the future teacher is to learn. And 
| under those circumstances, the process of fusion and 


reduction of educational psychology within a mélange 
of residues of other subjects will not lack a logical 
foundation. 
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SUCCESS IN EDUCATION 

Wuat constitutes success in education is one of the 
most difficult questions to answer. It concerns not 
only the individual and the community, but also edu- 
cational systems and institutions. As far as indi- 
viduals are concerned, a measure of success that has 
been frequently used in this country is income, entirely 
irrespective of the way or field in which it is earned 
or its contribution to communal and national life. 
A somewhat similar measure has been applied to 
assess the influence of education on community de- 
velopment. Comparisons were made between differ- 
ent parts of the country to show the relation between 
education and rents paid, per-capita retail sales, 
magazine circulation, and telephone service. 

Undoubtedly statistical comparisons such as these 
measure something, but the fundamental question— 
What difference does education make in terms of per- 
sonal conduct, community welfare, and integrity of 
government ?—still remains unanswered. Educational 
no less than other institutions tell us in cheerful 
numbers of their growth, as though quality can be 
inferred from quantity. 

These remarks have been prompted by an announce- 
ment from a leading university that “television has 
passed the test as an educator.” Evidence is pro- 
vided by the number of students registered, the num- 
ber of courses for which some registered, the total 
number of “viewers” outside of the registered group, 
conscientiousness about attending courses, and so on. 
But about the courses the only information that is 
vouchsafed consists of their titles and nothing more. 
But the “viewdent body” apparently indicated that 
they approved of the “telecourses” by asking that 
they can be continued and thus put the stamp of 
success on them.—I. L. K. 


ENROLLMENT ESTIMATES, 1951-52 

At the opening of the new school year Oscar R. 
Ewing, Federal Security Administrator, issued the 
annual enrollment estimates prepared by the Office 
of Education, FSA. The total enrollment will be the 
highest on record—33,121,000 as compared with 32,- 
703,000 in 1950-51. The largest increase will be at 
the elementary-school level—24,468,000 (23,686,000 in 
1950-51). The numbers in the secondary schools will 
show a slight rise from 6,142,000 last year to 6,168,- 
000. There will be a drop in college and university 
enrollments from 2,500,000 in 1950-51 to 2,225,000. 
The decrease will result from the diminishing number 
of veterans and the drafting of a substantial number 
of college-age men. It is expected, however, that 
many reservists and draftees returning to civilian life 





will enroll for higher education. A marked increase 
may follow authorization, a bill for which is before 
Congress, of a new GI educational program fo; 
Korean veterans. 

Earl James McGrath, U. 8. Commissioner of Edy. 
cation, warned that, with an additional three fourths 
of a million children in elementary schools, communi. 
ties would be challenged to provide a sufficient nym. 
ber of teachers and school buildings to insure adequate 
educational programs. The total number of new 
teachers that will be needed will be 120,600—87,(y 
for elementary schools and 33,000 for high schools, 
Expanded school enrollments in 1951-52 will call for 
25,000 new classrooms and the provision of 18,000 
new elassrooms to replace obsolete facilities. Accord- 
ing to Commissioner McGrath, “one of every five 
schoolhouses now in use throughout the United States 
should be abandoned or extensively remodeled because 
they are fire hazards, obsolete, or health risks,” 
Finally, he coneluded: 

Life does not stop while we build the nation’s military 
strength. Children are born and grow up. They go to 
school and to college. You cannot put a generation into 
educational cold storage and then later put them into an 
educational hothouse. 

The necessities of the long pull before us are not 
merely military essentials. There are equally basic es 
sentials in nonmilitary areas. To provide the essentials 
in all areas is our continuing objective. Oniy thus can 
we meet the demands of the long pull which lies before 
us—a period in which the preparedness of the nation 
must be at hitherto undreamed-of peacetime levels, while 
at the same time the basic essentials of life and growth 
must be provided for all our people, including all the 
children. 


“SCHOOLS FOR OUR TIMES” 

THE theme of the annual report of the Profession 
to the Public by the executive secretary of the Na- 
tional Education Association is “Schools for Our 
Times.” The following are the main requirements of 
such schools: they must be adjusted to the needs of 
our times; must be taught by professionally prepared 
teachers; must be staffed by teachers who are ade- 
quately paid; must be housed in adequate buildings; 
must be supported by a defensible financial program; 
must contribute to health and safety; must contribute 
to sound character and ethical conduct; must prepare 
youth for making a living; must lay the basis for 
loyalty and good citizenship; must contribute to ap- 
preciation and creativeness in the cultural values; 
must discover and develop talent. Each of these re- 
quirements is discussed in detail. 

In his foreword to the public, the executive secre- 
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tary, Willard E. Givens, urges the American public to 
appraise the schools continually in the light of ob- 
‘ectives which have arisen in response to the needs 
of individuals and communities and calls for co-opera- 
tion between the lay public and educational leaders. 
Referring to “the clamor of voices opposing and de- 
fendng the public schools,” Mr. Givens divides the 
critics into three groups: (a) those who sincerely 
desire better educational opportunity for America’s 
children; (b) those who object to the cost of public 
education; and (¢) those who oppose the adjustment 
of the school to our times, “or wish to use the school 
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to promote their own propaganda.” He concludes 


with the following statement: 

The need for constant clarification of educational 
goals and the continuing adjustment of the educational 
program is recognized by educators. If we are to main- 
tain our American way of life, it is imperative that the 
publie join with members of the educational profession 
to answer the questions: What shall we teach in our 
schools? What kind of persons shall teach in our schools? 
How much shall we pay for education? It is hoped that 
this report will focus the attention of the American 
people upon some facts that must be considered in an- 


swering these questions. 





Notes and News 


Report on number of new members accepted during 
week ending September 24: 10. 


Appointments, Elections, 
Resignations, Retirements 

James Wilkinson Miller, Chancellor Professor of 
Philosophy, College of William and Mary ( Williams- 
burg, Va.), has been named acting president to serve 
until a successor to John Edwin Pomfret can be 
selected. Dr. Pomfret, whose appointment to the 
presidency was reported in SCHOOL AND SOCIETY, 
August 22, 1946, resigned earlier this month, following 
an investigation of the handling of athletics in the 


college. 


Howard Georg Johnshoy, formerly academic dean, 
Monmouth Junior College (Long Branch, N. J.), has 
assumed new duties as administrative assistant to the 
president, Ball State Teachers College (Muncie, Ind.). 
Other new appointments include: assistant professors, 
Budd L. Gambee (library science, film librarian) and 
Richard L. Stolper (elementary education in the Burris 
School), sueceeding Lillian E. Adams who has ac- 
cepted a post as principal of an elementary school in 
Jackson (Mich.); and instructors, Ina B. Shaw, 
(library science, curriculum-laboratory librarian) and 
Ruth Mehnert (health education, school nurse in the 
Burris School), succeeding Pauline N. Brinhall, re- 
signed, 


Carroll Rikert, Jr., who has been in charge of general 
accounting in Brown University (Providence, R. I.) 
for the past five years, has been appointed controller, 
the first incumbent of this post since it was last held 


by Edwin A. Burlingame in 1936. Lester L. Lapham, 
bursar, has resigned, and the post has been discon- 
John Rowe Workman, assistant professor of 
classics, has been named assistant to the dean of the 
college to work with James S. Coles, whose appoint- 
ment to the acting deanship was reported in ScHOOL 
AND Society, June 23. 


tinued. 


The Reverend George Gordh has been named pro- 
fessor of religion and chaplain, Hollins College (Va.). 
Other new appointments, effective September 21, 
were: professor of psychology, Spaulding Rogers; 
associate professor of sociology, George Cary White; 
assistant professor of English, I. B., Cauthen, Jr.; 
lecturer in biology, Vivian Farlowe; Lauder Visiting 
Professor of Philosophy, Frank C. Becker; and 
registrar, Marjorie L. Riley. Promotions include: to 
professorships, Janet L. MacDonald (history) and 
John R. Ballator (art), and to an assistant professor- 
ship of psychology, Alice Van Krevelen. 


Napier Wilt, chairman of the department of English, 
the University of Chicago, has succeeded Thorkild 
Jacobsen as dean, of Humanities. Dr. 
Jacobsen, whose appointment to the deanship was 
reported in ScHOOL AND Society, April 3, 1948, has 
resigned his administrative duties to devote full time 
to teaching and research in the Oriental Institute. 


Division 


Robert F. Oxnam, acting director, School of Speech, 
Syracuse (N. Y.) University, has been appointed to 
the first deanship of the school. Dr. Oxnam had been 
serving in the directorship since the retirement of 
Harry J. Heltman in early 1950. 


Felix C. Robb, whose appointment as assistant to 
the president of the George Peabody College for 
Teachers (Nashville 5, Tenn.) was reported in ScHooL 
AND Society, June 21, 1947, has been named dean of 
instruction to succeed Charles R. Spain, whose ap- 
pointment as president, Morehead (Ky.) State College, 
was reported in these columns, June 23. William Van 
Til, formerly professor of education, University of 
Illinois, has assumed new duties as chairman of the 
division of teaching and curriculum development. 
Mildred D. Hoyt, formerly associate professor of 
educational administration, the University of Texas, 
and Claude S. Chadwick, formerly associate professor 
of biology, Vanderbilt University, have assumed new 
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duties as associate professor of elementary education 
and director of the Child Study Clinie and as pro- 
fessor of biology, respectively. W. D. McClurkin, 
professor of school administration, has been given 
additional duties as chairman of the division of surveys 
and field studies. 

Robert B. Vining, whose appointment as assistant 
to Alvin E. Evans, dean, School of Law, Saint Louis 
University, was reported in SCHOOL AND SOCIETY, 
July 1, 1950, has been named assistant dean of the 
school. Mr. Vining also assumed new duties, August 
l, as registrar of the school, succeeding HKleanore 


Ragni, resigned. 


Mother Josephine Morgan, who directed the summer 
session of the Pius X School of Liturgical Music, 
Manhattanville Cellege of the Sacred Heart (New 
York 27), has succeeded Mother Aileen Cohalan as 
director of the school. Gloria Jaffer has been ap- 
pointed instructor in speech. Returning from leaves 
of absence are Achille Pierre Bragers, professor of 
liturgical music; Josephine M. Shine, associate pro- 
fessor of music; and Ruth Alscher, assistant pro- 
fessor of biology. Sabbatical leaves of absence have 
been granted to Julia Sampson and Peguy Sullivan 
Lyder, assistant professors of music. Samuel D. 
McClelland, instructor in debating, has been recalled 
to duty in the Armed Services. 

Frank Apichella, Edward Fenlon, and William Clarke 
have assumed new duties in Mount Saint Mary’s 
College (Emmitsburg, Md.). Mr. Apichella is direc- 
tor of the program in physical education; Dr. Fenlon 
is teaching philosophy; and Mr. Clarke is instructor 
in physical education. 

Margaret B. Deaner has been appointed assistant 
director of nursing, Geisinger Memorial Hospital, 
Danville (Pa.). 

Wayne Dennis, whose appointment as chairman of 
the department of psychology, University of Pitts- 
burgh, was reported in ScHOOL AND Society, Decem- 
ber 1, 1945, has been named head of the department of 
psychology, Brooklyn College, to sueceed Harry Hel- 
son who has gone to a professorship in the University 
of Texas. 

Lieutenant Colonel Hartwell C. Lancaster has been 
appointed professor of air science and tactics and 
commanding officer of the recently activated Air Force 
ROTC in Amherst (Mass.) College. Other recent 
appointments inelude: associate professor of psy- 
chology and student counselor, Haskell R. Coplin; 
assistant professor of geology, Sanborn Partridge; 
instructors, Denton W. Crocker, Robert P. Levine, and 
Henry T. Yost, Jr. (biology), William H. Darr (fine 

arts), Benjamin H. De Mott and Richard L. Waidelich 
(English), Richard M. Gowen (physical education), 


Herman Iventosch (Spanish), Nathaniel M. Sage, J, 
(geology), and William B. Whiteside (history) ; 
visiting instructor in English, Robert O. Preyer, 


and 


Ruth Leonard and Guenndolyn Beeler have beep ap. 
pointed to headships of departments in Mary Wag. 
ington College of the University of Virginia (Freq. 
ericksburg), Miss Leonard as head of the departmen; 
of health, physical education, and recreation: \{ 
Beeler, home economics. Assistant professors are: 
Anna Scott Hoye (health, physical education, anq 
recreation) and Sallie B. Harrison (home economies): 
and instructors, W. J. Pitman (biology) and Mark 
Sumner (dramatic arts). Arthur L. Vogelback, pro- 
fessor of English; Mildred B. Sollenberger, instructo; 
in speech and radio; and Mary Annette Klinesmith 
have returned, following leaves of absence. 


ige 


The following members of the staff of Lebanon 
Valley College (Annville, Pa.) have been appointed t, 
chairmanships of departments: Maude Peet Laughliy 
(history), John P. Scholz (mathematics), Marvin §, 
Wolfgang (sociology), Byron L. Harriman (psy- 
chology), and Howard A. Neidig (chemistry). Ney 
appointments include: associate professor of eco- 
nomics and business and acting head of the depart- 
ment, Robert C. Riley; assistant professor of music 
education, Robert W. Smith; and instructors, Edith 
N. Norris (theory and piano) and Alex J. Fehr 
(political science). 


Harvey Owen Davis, formerly of the staff of Hop: 
College (Holland, Mich.), has sueceeded John | 
Bryden as assistant professor of musie and head of 
the department, Transylvania College (Lexington 7, 
Ky.). Dr. Bryden has been appointed to the School 
of Music, University of Illinois. 


) 
e 


Lyall Dean has been appointed head of the depart- 
ment of mathematics, St. George’s School (Newport, 
R. I.). 


Alvin F. Nelson, whose appointment to the depart- 
ment of philosophy, Wesleyan College (Macon, Ga), 
was reported in ScHOOL AND Society, October 1, 
1949, has been named professor of psychology and 
education, Newberry (S. Car.) College. 


The following officers have been appointed to the 
staff of the recently activated Air Force ROTC in 
Lowell (Mass.) Textile Institute: Lt. Col. Walter E. 
Kelly, professor of air science and tactics; Capt. 
Frederic D. Ingersoll, Capt. Richard L. Mesle, and 
M. Sgts. Michael J. Taylor, Arthur C. Hawkins, and 
Paul E. Blais. 


Yi-Pao Mei, professor of philosophy on leave of 
absence from Yenching University, has been appointed 
visiting professor of philosophy for the current aca- 
demic year in the University of Cincinnati. 
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Recent Deaths 

Oscar Friedolin Weber, professor emeritus of educa- 
tion, University of Illinois, died, September 7, ac- 
cording to word received by ScHOOL AND Society, 
September 19. Dr. Weber, who was sixty-nine years 
old at the time of his death, had served as superin- 
tendent of schools (1908-10), Highland (Ill.); in- 
structor (1911-14) and superintendent of schools 
(1915-20), Belleville (Ill.); assistant superintendent 
of schools (1914-15), St. Clair County (Ill.); and in 
the university as instructor in education (1923-26), 
associate (1926-28), assistant professor (1929-31), 
associate professor (1931-39), and professor (1939- 


49). 


Charles Muthart Rebert, Absalom Graves Gaines 
Professor of Psychology and chairman of the depart- 
ment, St. Lawrence University (Canton, N. Y.), died 
of a heart ailment, September 18, at the age of sixty- 
nine years. Dr. 


since 1914. 


Rebert had served the university 


Richard Morris, professor emeritus of mathematics, 
Rutgers University (New Brunswick, N. J.), died, 
September 19, at the age of eighty-two years. Dr. 
Morris had served the university as instructor in 
mathematics and graphics (1899-1905), associate pro- 
fessor (1905-09), professor (1909-44), and head of 
the department (1913-44). 


Winthrop Rogers Ranney, professor of English, New 
York University, died, September 20, at the age of 


fifty-one years. Professor Ranney had served the 
university since 1923 as instructor in English, coun- 
selor of studies (1928-30), secretary of the faculty 
(since 1933), assistant dean (1941-46), and professor 


(since 1947). 


Elbert Russell, dean emeritus, Divinity School, Duke 
University (Durham, N. Car.), died, September 21, at 
the age of eighty years. Dr. Russell had served as 
professor of Biblical studies (1895-1901) and pro- 
fessor of Biblical literature and church history (1903- 
15), Earlham College (Richmond, Ind.) ; instructor 


in Oriental semantics and fellow by courtesy (1915- 
17), the Johns Hopkins University; director (1917- 
24), Woolman School (Swarthmore, Pa.); and pro- 
fesor of Biblical interpretation, School of Religion 
(1926-45), and dean, Divinity School (1928-41), 
Duke University. 


Sydney Bancroft Mitchell, dean emeritus, School of 
Librarianship, University of California (Berkeley 4), 
died, September 21, at the age of seventy-three years. 
Mr. Mitchell had served as cataloguer (1904-08) 
McGill University Library (Montreal 2); head of the 
order department (1908-11), Stanford University 
Library; and at the University of California as head 
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of the accessions department (1911-22), associate 
librarian (1920-26), associate professor of library 
science (1923-27), and professor of librarianship and 
dean, School of Librarianship (1927-46). 

Ford Poulton Hall, dean, Division of Adult Edueca- 
tion and Publie Services, Indiana University, was 
found dead in his home, September 21. Mr. Hall, 
who was fifty-two years old at the time of his death, 
had served as instructor (1925-27), the University of 
Minnesota; and at Indiana University as associate 
professor of political science (1928-36), professor of 
government and head of the department (since 1936), 
and in the deanship (since 1946). 

Ralph Walton Bost, Kenan Professor of Chemistry, 
the University of North Carolina, died, September 22, 
at the age of fifty years. Dr. Bost, who had held an 
instructorship in Tulane University (1924-26), had 
served the University of North Carolina as assistant 
in chemistry (1923-24), instructor (1926-28), assist- 
ant professor (1928-34), associate professor (1934- 
37), professor (since 1937), and head of the depart- 
ment (since 1939). 


—— hbsd [, 


f 
BUNCE, LOU P. (Adapter). 


Expectations.’’ Pp. 357. 
Company, 175 Fifth 
$1.92; quantity rates. 
This follows the original as faithfully as possible ; the story 
has been made briefer, the vocabulary simplified, colloquial 
or out-of-date expressions omitted, and lengthy descriptions 
shortened. The illustrations are stills from the motion- 
picture version. 





Charles Dickens’s ‘‘ Great 
Illustrated. Globe Book 
Avenue, New York 10. 1951. 


a 
CADWALLADER, DOROTHY KAY (Editor-in-Chief). 
Annotated List of Books for Supplementary Reading: 
Kindergarten—9. Pp. 86. Children’s Reading Ser- 
vice, 106 Beekman Street, New York 38. 1951. Free. 
* 


CANOYER, HELEN G., AND ROLAND S. VAILE. 

Economics of Income and Consumption. Pp. xvii+ 
355. Illustrated. The Ronald Press Company, 15 
East 26th Street, New York 10. 1951. $4.50. 
This book has been written with two groups of students in 
mind: first. for those who have already had a course in 
which the principles of economics have been given formal 
statement; second, for the larger group who, some time in 
their first two years of college, want to acquire some degree 
of literacy in the field of economics but who shy away from 
the conventional and formal course in those principles. 


CHANDLER, EDNA WALKER. 
Rodeo. Pp. 95. Illustrated. 3eckley-Cardy Com- 
I : nad a y 
pany, 1632 Indiana Avenue, Chicago. 1951. $1.40. 
An amusing story about stake racing, steer riding, and 
cowboy clowns ; for second graders. 
e 


Ten Brave Men: Makers of 
the American Way. Pp. vii+152. Illustrated by 
James Daugherty. J. B. Lippincott Company, Phila- 
delphia 5. 1951. $2.75. 

The stories in this boo deal with these ten men at historic 
moments when each made some decision or took some ac- 
tion which shaped the character and destiny of America. 


Cowboy Sam and the 


DAUGHERTY, SONIA. 
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‘¢Education at Mid-Century.’’? Thirty-eighth Annual SKINNER, CHARLES E, (Editor). Educational Psy. 
Schoolmen’s Week Proceedings. Pp. vit+357. Uni- chology. Pp. viii+791. Prentice-Hall, Inc., New Yor 
versity of Pennsylvania, 3810 Walnut Street, Philadel- 11. 1951. $4.75. 
phia 4. 1951. $1.00. A third edition, reviewed in this number of ScHoor AND 
This was a joint meeting of the Southeastern Convention SOCIETY. ‘. 

District of the Pennsylvania State Education Association, 
April 11-14, 1951. Copies may be obtained from William VETTER. MARJORIE (Editor). On My Hees: 
B. Castetter, at the above address. Tac a et ‘¢Th. : rey or: 
Twenty Stories from ‘‘ The American Girl. Pp. x+ 
e 229, Longmans, Green and Company, Inc., New York 

FICHTER, JOSEPH H., S.J. Dynamics of a City os 1951. toad sai ceiaaticaimiitatiinin 
‘hewenh -o & > os 4 > .- 1 929 _ iese are good, fast-moving s ories about girls, not actual 
Church: Southern Parish. Vol. I. Pp. as 283. Illus about Girl Scouts, but they do vividly illustrate the ra 

trated. The University of Chicago Press, Chicago 37. Scout Laws. 

1951. $5.00. 

The Southern Parish Series by the author opens a _socio- 

logical area which has never before been explored—the 


basic social structure of the Catholic Church. It presents 
in "ah “objective and understandable way the patterns and FACULTY PLACEMENT SERVICE 


institutions of the Church. 


. gre Sey, 
GREENE, JAY E. (Editor). Daphne du Maurier’s Secondary ‘a College 
** Jamaica Inn,’’ and John Buchan’s ‘‘ The Thirty-nine t 
Steps.’’ Pp. 353. Illustrated. Globe Book Company, Elementary ) University 





New York J0. 1951. $1.92; quantity rates. 
In this abridgment the editor has sought to maintain the 
author's idiom and plot development, simplifying and short- 


Sue — for school use and enjoyment by average BRYANT TEACHERS BUREAU 
© 711-13 Witherspoon Bldg., 

’HOMMEDIEU, DOROTHY K. Togo: The Little Walnut and Juniper Sts., 

Husky. Pp. 61. Illustrated by Marguerite Kirmse. PHILADELPHIA 7, PA. 

J. B. Lippincott Company, Philadelphia 5. 1951. Pennypacker 5-1223 

$2.25. 

This makes the 11th in the series of puppy stories by the 


author—who knows dogs of all breeds from a life-time in- 
terest and study—with pictures by Miss Kirmse, an expert 


in dog portraiture. 7 ia 
e Retirement Plans Life Insurance 


MUMFORD, LEWIS. The Conduct of Life. Pp. ix+ 
342. Harcourt, Brace and Company, 383 Madison 


Avenue, New York 17. 1951. $5.00. 

This book is the last volume in a series. In it is found a 

discussion of the final problems of man’s nature, destiny, 
and purpose, projecting further a new pattern of life that 
has, for at least a century, been in process of emergence. 

o 

QUATTLEBAUM, CHARLES A. A Report Prepared A NEW PLAN 

in the Legislative Reference Service of the Library of 


Congress. Vol. 2, Part 3. Survey of Federal Educa- 
tional Activities, July, 1951. Pp. xvii+228. Govern- Wholesale Life Insurance provides 
ment Printing Office, Washington 25, D.C. 1951. 50 valuable protection at a remarkably low 


cents. cost without medical examination. Staff 
Printed for the use of the Committee on Education and 
members of higher educational institu- 


Labor. 
po sepeTee neil ae ciate tions can participate on a group basis 
report Oj ve Governor's stuay Commission on é evi- 
ated Criminal Sex Offender. Pp. xit+245. The Gov- (at least 25 persons). 
ernor’s Study Commission on the Deviated Criminal 
Offender, 1003 Cadillac Square Building, Detroit 26, You will find that Wholesale Life In- 
Mich. 1951. surance and our already popular Collec- 


EPO Lab Pe ° pahitees tive Life Insurance provide effective 

‘*School Lunch and Nutrition Education: Some Ques- 

tions and Answers.’’ Office of Education, FSA, Bul- supplements to Social Security coverage. 
letin No. 14, Pp. iii+ 12. Government Printing Office, 


Washington 25, D. C. 1951. 10 cents. 
Prepared by the Interdivisional Committee on, Nutrition TEACHERS INSURANCE AND 


under the direction of Edna P. Amidon, Home Economics ANNUITY ASSOCIATION 


Education Service. 
e 


The Scottish Council for Research in Education. Pp. 18. 
The Seottish Council for Research in Education, 46 522 Fifth Avenue New York 18, N. Y. 
Moray Place, Edinburgh 3. 1951. Free. " 

This is the 23d Annual Report, 1950-51. 




















A non-profit, legal reserve life insurance company 














TRUSTEES OF THE SOCIETY FOR THE ADVANCEMENT OF EDUCATION, INC. : 
KARL BIGELOW, Professor of Education, Teachers College, Columbia University. WILLARD E. GIVENS, Secretary, National 
Education Association. RAYMOND WALTERS, President, University of Cincinnati. HENRY W. HOLMES, Professor of Edu 
cation and former Dean, Graduate School of Education, Harvard University. GUY E. SNAVELY, Executive Director, Association of 
American Colleges. ROSCOE L. WEST, President, New Jecsey State Teachers College, Trenton. ERNEST O. MELBY, Dean, 
School of Education, New York University. 
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